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tive to probation or incarceration. Currently, there are 85 such pro-ims participating in the national juvenile restitution initiative funded by LA.A, most of which are newly created.
TENSE AND OFFENDER CHARACTERISTICS
istitution is usually imposed as a sanction for property offenses; Chesney )77), for example, found that 96 percent of all ordered restitution cases Minnesota were for such offenses. Flowers (1977) reports that about ree fourths of the offenders in the Georgia Restitution Shelter programs mmitted property offenses. Schneider and Schneider (1979a) also found it juvenile offenders participating in restitution programs were pre-minantly property offenders, occasionally robbers, and very rarely ad-iicated for assault, sexual offenses, or victimless crimes. The limited data on offenders indicate that most are young, white, un-irried males with few prior offenses. Softley (1977) found that 39 per-nt of those sentenced to make restitution in British magistrates' courts d no prior convictions, 28 percent had one or more prior convictions, d 31 percent had three or more prior convictions.
[criM ROLE AND CHARACTERISTICS
Ithough there is strong support of the idea of direct victim-offender in-Ivement in the development and completion of a restitution scheme, in actice victim participation is relatively rare. Chesney (1977) found that rect involvement of victims with offenders in negotiating a formal stitution agreement occurred in only 6 out of 525 cases studied. Not only e victims generally excluded from negotiating the restitution sentence, it they often are not even informed about it. Galaway and Marsella 976) found that after an average of 40 days following court disposition id the issuing of a restitution order, none of the victims had been in-rmed of it.
Although the public's idealized vision of the victim is an individual who is been traumatized by crime, most victim studies of both adults larland et al. 1979b) and juveniles (Schneider et al 1977) have found at most of the victims repaid by restitution programs are governments, isinesses, or other organizations. Offenders ordered to make financial stitution to a corporate victim or an interested third party such as an in-irance company may regard themselves as victims and the state as a col-ction agency for big-business interests, which is likely to undermine the conciliative or rehabilitative effect of the sentence. No data are now Bailable with respect to this issue.hough a much smaller pr< tion have developed special restitution programs that use it as an iteers, redu eliminates stigmatization while providing a work experience and t portunity to acquire skills that may meet the economic needs of so: fenders. But can these conditions be met by restitution pro Holmes & Meier.iffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall.
